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Tue “Society of British Musicians” re- 
sumes proceedings to-morrow night. The 
present committee have acted wisely in 
continuing those pleasant musieal evenings 
which the successful issue of two seasons 
has stamped with unqualified approval. 
The best chance for the society is to take 
every opportunity of appealing to public 
There is plenty of enthusiasm 
and plenty of ability among the members, 
and with zeal and industry their day must 
come at last. 

Things are rapidly verging towards the 
desired point. A British musician is no 
longer a common-place nullity. The old 
dynasty has given way to a younger and a 
better class. We have Germany to thank 
for stimulating examples — Weber, Men- 
delssohn, and Spohr, have not mingled with 
us in vain. 


opinion. 


Their glorious inspirations 
have given birth to a race of composers 
among us, who will, not long hence, be 
themselves regarded aa models of classical 
taste. 

Already we find imitators of Sterndale 
Bennett, in Germany—while, at home, we 
swarm with followers of Macfarren. jThese 
clever musicians are rapidly acquiring a 
European fame. A constellation of less 
widely known, but not for that less admira- 
ble, satellites, closely follows in their wake. 
Need we mention Edward Loder, Mudie, 
Lucas, Henry Smart, Charles Horsley, 
Henry Westrop, Lovell Phillips, and a 





host of others,—tosay nothing of Potter, 
Bishop, Horn, Rooke, Balfe, W. H. Holmes, 
and Barnett, whose names are better 
known and estimated ? Nor must we for- 
get Samuel Sebastian Wesley, and Thomas 
Adams—the former a highly distinguished 
organist and composer, the latter an or- 
ganist of aimost unparallelled celebrity. In 
composition we have, besides, a host o¢ 
artists of decided merit, though their 
names are not publicly known. We will 
enumerate some of the most deserving of 
them, for emulation’s sake. Oliver May, 
a clever composer and an admirable or- 
ganist— William Dorrell, a pianist of great 
distinction and a composer—Robert Bar- 
nett, Frederick Jewson, and H. Brinley 
Richards, brilliant pianists and composers 
of no vulgar talent— Graves, Pye, Ste- 
phens, Griesbach, Calkin, Tutton, Perry 
(the symphonist), Walter C. Macfarren, and 
twenty others, all composers of various 
excellence. Assimply instrumentalists, we 
could eite fifty good English names, but as 
we have not space for all, we will avoid 
doing injustice to the rest, by individualiz- 
ing e few. Our vocalists too are worthy 
mention — especially the fairer ones. In 
what country shall we find more sweet 
voices and fine talents combined, than in 
the following list of names :—Birch, Rain- 
forth, Edwards, Dolby, Marshall (presuming 
we have not lost her!) Flower, Williams, 
Lucombe, Cubitt, Steele, &c. &o. &e.—and 
last and greatest, Kemble and Wood, who 
have deserted us. To this bright list may 
we not even add, the charming Anna Thil- 
lon, enthraller of ears and enslaver of 
hearts ? Braham, Phillips, Seguin, Wilson, 
Allen, Templeton, Russell, and others, 








testify to our efficiency in manly voices. 
But to cite names is of small purport—let 
us consider the amount of British musical 
talent in a mass, and own that it is enough 
in all conscience, if well directed, to support 
our pretensions as one of the foremost mu- 
sical nations. 

We only regret that every native musician 
is not a member of our pet society—the 
future bulwark of our artists’ claims to 
public notice. Why—sons and daughters 
of Britain why ean ye not unite, heart 
and hand, in the one great cause ?>—why 
are ye split into factions and cliques? 
Look at the Association des artistes musicales 
in Paris, and profit by their example. Are 
they not at this moment, relying on the 
force of UNITY, organising a concert on the 
grandest conceivable scale? Why can not 
this be done in England? In France as 
well as England, speculators prefer foreign 
to home produce—in France as well as 
England, court patronage and fashionable 
caprice bend towards the exotic, in detri- 
ment to the native artist—but in France, 
the French musicians unite in a body and 
assert their claims—and their strength, 
which is undivided, cannot long be resisted. 
Let English musicians “go and do like- 
wise.” They have the talent—they have 
the means—the have (if they choose to clu’ 
together) the monEy—they have all but the 
unanimity of purpose which crowns the 
efforts of our continental brethren, and 
that is the more strange, since unanimity of 
purpose has made England the mistress 
OF THE WoRLD. We love music too mach 
to believe that its influence has anything to 
do with the dissensions of its votaries. 
But love it as we will, we cannot shut our 
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eyes to the fact, that whileevery other pro- 
fession has its esprit de corps, the musical 
profession in this country is divided into end- 
less cliques. The “ Society of British Mu- 
sicians,” by bringing artists together, has 
in'a'great degree modifi ed thedisunion which 
so long existed—but (unfaithful to our ex- 
pectations) it has far from entirely eradica- 
ted it— it has applied a plaster and 
drawn out some of the poison, but has 
failed of curing the wound effectually. This 
is to be done yet, however, and perhaps 
by the Society. 

Weare glad to be able to insert the pro- 
gramme of to-morrow night's performance, 
(the occasion of the first soirée for the pre- 
sent season,) because it is a good one. It 
is as follows :— 


Part J.—Trio in D, pianoforte, violin, and vio- 
loncello, Miss Day, Mr. Gattie, and Mr. Lucas; 
Beetuoven. Song, “ To Chloe in sickness,” Miss 
Dolby ; W.S. Bennett. Quartet in A, Messrs. 
Watson, Newsham, Hill, and Lucas; C. Porter. 
Song, “Mad Bess,” Miss Lockey; Purceut, 
Song, Mr. Burdini; W.L. Parcutps. 

Part Il.—Sonata in F, pianoforte and violin, 
Messrs. C. E. Horsley, and Watson: C. E. Hors- 
Ley. Song, “ Retrospection,” Miss Dolby; T.M. 
Mupie. Duo, “ Crudel Perche,” Miss Lockey and 
Mr. Burdini; Mozart. Quartet in D—No. 63— 
Messrs. Watson, Newsham, Hill, and Lucas; 
Haypn.—Director, Mr. Culkin. Accompanyist, 
Mr. C. E. Stephens. 


We should have preferred a spice more 
of home growth in the above selection— 
but what there is is right good, and we 
suppose we must be thankful for what we 
can get, in these times of small gettings. 
Charles Horsley’s is a remarkable talent. 
His trio, and duet for pianoforte and vio- 
loncello, last year, won him a place among 
the “stars,” of the Society. His symphony, 
having not yet courted public opinion, must 
for the nonce, remain uncriticised—but of 
the present duet we bave heard most fa- 
vourable opinions, and that from good 
judges, too. Charles Horsley is the son 
of Dr. Horsley, one of the oldest and most 
respected of our musicians—esteemed as 
one of our best glee composers, and one of 
the true “ fathers” of the profession. We 


believe the sire gave the son his first 


notions of music—but young Charles has 
had the advantage of a long residence in 
Germany, where he studied under Haupt- 
mann, and enjoyed the intimacy of the 
great Mendelssohn. He has profited amply 
by these advantages, and promises to be 
an honour to his country and his art. Mr. 
Potter's quartet must be a treat to every 
connoisseur ; that accomplished master can 
hardly compose a lengthened work without 
many points of interest. We are unac- 
quainted with it, though we understand it 
to have been the first thing performed at 
the soirées in 1843, when they were ori- 
ginally instituted. Sterndale Bennett’s song 
is one of the loveliest things in all music. 
It is in the key of F sharp minor—one of 
the set of “six songs,” with English and 
German words, published by Messrs. 
Coventry and Hollier. In Miss Dolby it 
will find as good an interpreter as the com- 
poser himself could desire. Mr. Mudie’s 
song of “ Retrospection,” is also a compo- 
sition of great beauty—but its character is 
one of genuine simplicity, and its feeling 
tranquil and soothing—whereas Bennett's 
song is a burst of passionate grief. The 
mention of “ Retrospection” reminds us 
that its talented author has left us for 
the Scotch metropolis, We can ill spare 
the healthy influence of so truly artist- 
like « mind; but we must, nevertheless, 
congratulate “Auld Reekie” on her ac- 
quisition; — she has now, within her 
bosom, one of the real spirits of modern 
music. To know Mudie, as a man, is to 
respect him—to know him, as an artist, 
is to admire him ;—Scotland, we are sure, 
will not be slow in recognizing his merits, 
she will not hesitate to assign him the po- 
sition to which he is entitled as the most 
accomplished musician now within her 
realm. Scotland is a generous and a no- 
ble country—-she reveres genius and re- 
wards it. We trust, ere long, to hear of 
an Edinburgh Philharmonie Society, with 
Mr. Mudie as its pilot. 

But to return to the “Society of British 
Musicians ; ” the other vocal pieces—a song 
by Lovell Phillips, and a cantata by Pur- 











cell—call for no remark ; the former, be- 
cause its title is not designated, the latter, 
because we have heard it before. It is not 
in our province here to speak of the works 
of the great German composers, which fi- 
gure in the selection. They want not our 
praise—and if they did they would not get 
it now—as our object is mainly to call at- 
tention to the claims of our own talented 
and neglected artists. A health, then, to 
the “Society of British Musicians,” and 
all success to the soireés of the present 
Which of our artists will fail to 
respond to this toast ? 


season. 


J. W. D.z 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
(By an American. ) 


Continued from page 334. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


The charms of melody, in simple airs, 
By human voices sung, are always felt ; 
With thoughts responsive, careless hearers melt, 
Of secret ills, which our frail nature bears. 
We listen, weep, forget. But when the throng 
Of a great Master’s thoughts, above the reach 
Of words or colours, wire and wood can teach, 
By laws which to the spirit-world belong,— 
When several parts, to tell one mood combined, 
Flash meaning on us we can ne’er express, 
Giving to matter subtlest power of Mind, 
Superior joys attentive souls confess, 
The ander which suns and stars obey, 
Blesses our earth-bound state with visions of su- 
pernal day. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Most intellectual master of the art, 

Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 
The universe in ull its varied plan,— 

What strangely mingled thoughts thy strains im- 

part! 

Here the faint tenor thrills the inmost heart, 
There the rich bass the Reason’s balance shows ; 
Here breaths the softest sigh that Love e’er 

knows ; 

There sudden fancies, seeming without chart, 
Float into wildest breezy interludes ; 

The past is all forgot,—hopes sweetly breathe, 

And our whole being glows,—when lo! beneath 
The flowery brink, Despair’s deep sob concludes! 

Startled, we strive to free us from the chain,x— 

Notes of high triumph swe!l, and we are thine 

again ! 
MOZART. 


If to the intellect and passions strong 
Beethoven speak, with such resistless power, 
Making us share the full creative hour, 

When his wand fixed wild Fancy’s mystic throng, 

Oh nature’s finest lyre! to thee belong 
The deepest, softest tones of tenderness, 

Whose purity the listening angels bless, 

With silvery clearness of seraphic song. 

Sad are those chords, oh heavenward striving soul ! 
A love, which never found its home on earth, 
Pensively vibrates, even in thy mirth, 

And gentle laws thy lightest notes control ; 

Yet dear that sadness! Spheral concords felt 

Purify most those hearty which most they melt. 
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We have spoken of the widely varying, 
commanding, yet bright and equable life 
of Haydn; of the victorious procession, 
and regal Alexandrine aspect of Handel ; 
of the tender, beloved, overflowing, all too 
intense life of Mozart. They are all great 
and beautiful; look at them from what 
side you will, the foot stands firm, the 
mautle falls in wide and noble folds, and 
the.eye flashes divine truths. But now we 
come to a figure still more Roman, John 
Sebastian Bach, all whose names we give 
to distinguish him from a whole family of 
geniuses, a race through which musical in- 
spiration had been transmitted, without a 
break, for six generations; nor did it ut- 
terly fail, after coming to its full flower in 
John Sebastian; his sons, though not equal 
to their father, were not unworthy their 
hereditary honours, The life of Bach 
which I have before me (translated from 
the German of J. N. Forkel, author also 
of the “Complete History of Music,”) is 
by far the best of any of these records. It 
is exceedingly brief and simple, very bare 
of facts, but the wise, quiet enthusiasm of 
its tone, and the delicate discrimination of 
the remarks on the genius of Bach, bring 
us quite home to him and his artist-life. 
Bach certainly shines too lonely in the sky 
of his critic, who has lived in and by him, 
till he cannot see other souls in their due 
places, but would interrupt all hymns to 
other deities with “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” But his worship is true to 
the object, if false to the all, and the pure 
reverence of his dependenee has made him 
fit to reproduce the genius which has fed 
his inmost life. All greatness should en- 
franchise its admirers, first from all other 
dominions, and then from its own. We 
cannot but think that Forkel has seen, since 
writing this book, that he deified Bach too 
exclusively, but he can never feel the 
shame of blind or weak obsequiousness. 
His, if idolatry, was yet in the spirit of true 
religion. The following extract from the 
preface, gives an idea of the spirit in which 
the whole book is written. 


“ How do I wish I were able to describe, ac- 
cording to its merit, the sublime genius of this 
first of all artists, whether German or foreign! 
Alter the honour of being so great an artist, so 
pre-eminent above ull as he was, there is perhaps 
no greater than that of being able duly to appreciate 
80 entirely perfect an art, and to speak of it with 
judgment. He who can do the last must have a 
mind not wholly uncongenial to that of the artist 
himself, und has therefore, in some measure, the 
fluttering probability in his favour, that he might 
perhaps have been capable of the first, if similar 
external relations had led him into the proper 
career. But I am not so presumptuous as to believe, 
that I could ever attain to such an honour. Iam, 


on the contrary, thoroughly convinced, that no 
language in the world is rich enough to express ull 
that might und should be said of the astonishing 
extent of such a genius. The more intimately we 

are acquainted with it, the more does our admira- 





tion increase. All our eulogiums, praises, and 
admiration will always be, and remain, no more 
than well-meunt prattle, Whoever has had an 
opportunity of comparing together the works of 
art, of several centuries, will not find this declara- 
tion exaggeruted; he will rather have adopted the 
opinion, that Bach’s works cannot be spoken of, by 
him who is fully acquainted with them, except 
with rapture, and some of them even with a kind 
of sacred awe. We may indeed conceive and ex- 
plain his management of the internal mechanism 
of the art ; but how he contrived at the same time 
to infuse into this mechanic art, which he alone 
has attained in such high perfection, the living 
spirit which so powerfully attaches us even in his 
smallest works, will probably be always felt und 
admired only, but never conceived.” 


Of the materials for his narrative, he 
says, 


“* I am indebted to the two eldest sons of J. S. 
Bach. I was not only personally acquainted with 
both, but kept up a constant correspondence with 
them for many years, chiefly with C. Ph. Emanuel. 
The world knows that they were both great artists ; 
but it perhaps does not know that to the last mo- 
ment of their lives they never spoke of their father’s 
genius without enthusiasm and admiration. As I 
had from my early youth felt the same veneration 
for the genius of their father, it was a frequent 
theme of discussion with us, both in our conversa- 
tions and correspondence. This made me by de- 
grees so acquainted with everything relative to J. 
S. Bach’s life, genius, and works, that I may now 
hope to be able to give to the public not only some 
detailed, but also useful information on the sub- 
ject. Ihave no other object whatever than to call 
the attention of the public to an underaking, the 
sole aim of which is to raise a worthy monument 
to German art, to furnish the true artist with a gal- 
lery of the most instructive models, and to open to 
the friends of musical science an ‘inexhaustible 
source of the sublimest enjoyment.” 


The deep, tender repose in the contem- 
plation of genius, the fidelity in the details 
of observation, indicated in this passage, 
are the chief requisites of the critic. But 
he should never say of any object, as For- 
kel does, it is the greatest that ever was 
or ever will be, for that is limiting the 
infinite, and making himself a bigot, gentle 
and patient perhaps, but still a bigot. All 
are so who limit the divine within the 
boundaries of their present knowledge. 
The founder of the Bach family (in its mu- 
sical phrase) was a Thuringian miller. “In 
his leisure hours he amused himself with 
his guitar, which he even took with him 
into the mill, and played upon it amidst all 
the noise and clatter.” The same love of 
music, for its own sake, continued in the 
family for six generations. After enume- 
rating the geniuses who illustrated it before 
the time of John Sebastian, Forkel says 


‘* Not only the above-mentioned, but many other 
able composers of the earlier generations of the 
family might undoubtedly have obtained much 
more important musical offices, as well as a more 
extensive reputation, and a more; brilliant fortune, 
if they had been inclined to leave their native pro- 
vince, and to make themselves known in other 
countries. But we do not find that any one of 
them ever felt an inclination for snch an emigra- 
tion. Temperate and frugal by nature and educa- 
tion, they required but little to live ; and the intel- 





lectual enjoyment, which their art procured them, 
enabled them not ,only to be content without the 
gold chains, which used at that time to be given 
by great men to esteemed artists, as especial marks 
of honour, but also withont the least envy to see 
them worn by others, who perhaps without these 
chains would not have been happy. , - 


Nothing is more pleasing than the ac- 
count of the jubilee which this family had 
once a‘year. As they were a large family, 
and scattered about in different cities, they 
met once a year and had this musical fes- 
tival. 


“Their amusements during the time of their 
meeting were entirely musical. As the company 
wholly consisted of chanters, organists, and town 
musicians, who had all to do with the Church, and 
as it was besides a general custom to begin every- 
thing with religion, the first thing they did, when 
they were assembled, was tosing a hymn in chorus. 
From this pious commencement they proceeded to 
drolleries, which often made a very great contrast 
with it. They sang, for instance, popular songs, 
the contents of which are partly comic, and partly 
licentious, all together, and extempore, but in such 
a manner that the several songs thus extemporized 
made a kind of harmony together, the words, how- 
ever, in every part being different. They called this 
kind f extemperary chorus ‘a Quodlibet,’ and not 
only laughed Leartily at it themselves, but excited 
an equally hearty and irresistible laughter in every- 
body that heard them. Some persons are inclined 
to consider these facetie as the beginning of comic 
operettas in Germany; but such quodlibets were 
usual in Germany at a much earlier — T pos- 
sess myself a printed collection of them, which 
was published at Vienna in 1542.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


COUNTERPOINT CONTROVERSY. 
I, 
FLOWERS versus MUSICA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir,—IJn perusing your valuable periodical, 
I generally observe a letter either from Mr. G. F. 
Flowers, or from “ Musica.’”? Though there is 
some information to be derived from this epistolary 
warfare, I think it is too meagre to compensate for 
the space on which it obtrudes ; and for the labour 
required to wade through it. We all agree that 
music is nothing without melody, and nothing 
without counterpoint. Mr. Flowers says, “ that 
no great work can be composed without contrapur- 
tal skill,” and in support of his assertion, adduces 
the authority of the greatest musicians, “who, though 
eminently gifted, could produce no great work, un- 
til they had undergone a hard course of study.” 
Agreed, says ‘“‘ Musica,” but what is the use of 
hard study, unless the student be gifted with the 
power of creating melodies ? Filling the head with 
crude, though it may be, erudite harmonies; but 
leaving the heart cold, unmoved, aud void! There- 
fore, it is necessary for a great musician to possess 
both the power of creating melodies, and of rightly 
using harmonies. But though melody and har- 
mony are both requisite to form a musician, yet, 
being things so entirely different, I cannot conceive 
how Mr. G. F. Flowers and ‘“ Musica,” can argue, 
week after week, as to the superiority of one or 
other of them. It would surely be much wiser of 
them, instead of quarelling, to unite, and uphold 
the interests of British art; bearing in mind the 
fable of the lion and the bulls, who whilst they 
kept together, resisted effectually all the attacks of 
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the lion, but separated by jealousies, fell victims 
to his attacks. If it is so essential to Mr. Flowers 
and “ Musica,” that they should by their literary 
efforts, adorn the pages of the “ Musical World,” 
I would suggest to those gentlemen, that it would 
be far more amusing and instructive, if they would 
give us a few observations on the science of music, 
or anecdotes of the great musicians; in fact, any- 
thing but the eternal wrangling that has of late, 
occurred between them. Both are evidently well 
read, and intelligent, and on other subjects would 
doubtless be amusing writers. Your insertion of 
this will oblige, 
Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
V ° 
P.S.—You made a smal! mistake in my letter of 
last week, for “ aim with rigour,” read “ rise with 
vigour.’ 





Il, 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


London, Oct. 14th, 1844. 


Sir, — Your correspondents F. N. E. and John N. 
Wastfield appear to have little to say in favour of 
the Contrapuntist’s Society or of fugue writing, 
altho’ they would wish to defend Mr, G. F. Flowers. 
In answer to their would-be severe remarks on my 
writing anonymously, I would have them remem- 
ber that the absence of my proper name cannot 
effect the soundness of my arguments ; and that | 
have studiously avoided writing anything under my 
assumed signature, to which I should object to affix 
my real one. 

I have always expressed my appreciation of the 
fugue, when confined to its proper jand legitimate 
uses; but J cannot think, with Mr. Flowers, that 
it should rank as the highest musical attainment ; 
nor can ] think with Mr. Wastfield, that a. person 
who has written a correct fugue, is of necessity 
**a learned man’’; on the the contrary, I imagine 
that to do so requires but a limited amount of know- 
ledge or talent, I opine that a style of writing 
limited to a certain space, to a certain number of 
parts, and to determinate rules in its details, must 
be less difficult of attainment than one which re- 
quires the exertion of genius and invention. Melody 
and expression are the soul of music, but they 
cannot exist in the fugue; the most crude form of 
notes wiil suffice for a subject, the most offensive 
combinations of sound will pass in the working, 
(any unusual fiz being got over by contrary motion) 
and one monotonous motion is kept up from first to 
last. The perpetration of such a mechanical con- 
trivance may exalt some country organist in his 
own estimation, and that of his misjudging friends, 
but can in no way benefit the art. It may sound 
very learned to talk of imitation by augmentation, 
by diminution, reverse retrograde motion &c., &c., 
bat I doubt if there is not more sound than sense. 

Fugues may occasionally be useful as practice, 
from the manual difficulties they sometimes present, 
but the study of them is ill adapted to form either 
an elegant style, or a correct taste. Mr. Wast- 
field considers it a sufficient answer to anything 
advanced against the fugue, that Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, &c. employed it; Mr. Wastfield should 
remember that they did not originate that style, 
but used it in accordance with the prevailing 
taste, as they would have used the canon, or 
round, at an earlier period. But would Mr. Wast- 
field consider that the beauty of their works owed 
their existence to their writers’ knowledge of the 
fugue, or should he not rather attribute them to 
“« discourse most eloquent music,” in spite of the 
shackles of art. Mr. Wastfield wishes me to col- 
lect my arguments against the fugue, and send 
them to the Musical World; if he will read the 
letter of mine kindly inserted, he will find my 
reasons simply and amply stated. I object to Mr. 
G. F. Flowers, because I think he has more in 





view his own aggrandizement than the advancement 
of art. As that gentleman allows himself great 
freedom in speaking of others, he must not feel 
surprised as being freely spoken of. 
lam, Sir, 
With respect &c., 
Musica. 
P.S. I have to thank you for your impartiality in 
inserting my letters, particularly as they may differ 
materially from your own views, and more parti- 
cularly as I had at first accused you of favouritism 
for Mr. G. F. Flowers. 


Ill. 
To the Editor of the Musical /Vorid. 


Dear Sir,'— Musica’s idea of the origin and use 
of counterpoint and fugue is pope | upon 
whose authority he grounds his opinions I can 
form no conception. He says, “ The fugue is only 
fitted for the eye.”? Poor Sebastian Bach and 

oor Handel, what a terrible enemy you have got 
in * Musica!” O Handel! the last chorus in the 
‘+ Messiah ”’ is only fitted for the eye. As for the 
double fugue ‘“ And with his stripes,” for instarce, 
“the combinations are sometimes hideous.” If, 
then, “‘ Musica ’’ can write a fugue, it is only fiited 
for the eye, but I care not! What is his opinion 
worth? 

It is said that the greater the musician, the more 
generously disposed he is towards others; if this 
be a true maxim, what a splendid composer “ Mu- 
sica” must be! Why does not this gentleman un- 
veil himself; does he feel himself powerless? I 
feel that his writings are both powerless and un- 
worthy of further notice ; but at parting with him 
for ever, let me just remind him that he must be 
insensible indeed if he feels this a *‘ ¢ame’’ letter, 
for if he had the spirit of a man he would unmask 
himself; BuT HE DARE Nor, Mr. Editor, for per- 
haps his face would, for want of candour, look 
the reverse of what he says of fugues, viz., not be 
‘‘ good to the eye.”’ 

I reply with more pleasure to your cor- 
respondent, F. N. E., because he writes in a spirit 
of sincerity. Well-bred, charitable, and refined 
men shun, if possible, imputing wrong motives to 
right actions; if they did not, all projectors or 
well-wishers to science would be looked upon as 
impotent or conceited. 

I have fearlessly supported the Contrapuntist’s 
Society from a sincere conviction that the study of 
counterpoint is most essential to all composers. I 
have, without reserve, pointed out the difference 
between the works of coutrapuntists and non-con- 
trapuntists. There is nothing on my part deserving 
the obloquy F. N. E. has fastened upon me in 
stating facts which the history of the past fully 
proves; but is there not something uncharitable 
in the members of the musical profession to at- 
tribute to a man ‘conceit ” for supporting ortho- 
dox principles? In what have I shown “ conceit ;” 
have I boasted of my learning? No, but I am 
aware that learning is necessary, and I believe in 
this I am not singular. 

I have been, of late, thrown in a prominent po- 
sition, and have been assailed on all sides ever 
since. I have been written down, but I have used 
no cunning device to write myself up. I may have 
defended myself from wrongs, and who would ad- 
vise me to keep silence under such circumstances ? 
Mr. Editor, I do not deserve to have enemies, be- 
cause [ am neither malicious, envious, nor selfish 
in my conduct. I have fought for science, and 
have been rewarded in a manner unworthy of any 
body of gentlemen. I am called “ conceited,” 
but how does it come to pass that no instance of 
conceit is brought up against me. First prove me 
guilty, then pronounce judgment ; but it is hard to 
judge rashly of a man’s character when the only 
thing you can bring against him is that he seeks to 
benefit a neglected profession. I would plead 





guilty to the assertion of your excellent corres- 


pondent if 1 felt that I deserved it: through your 
kindness, Mr. Editor, I have had ample opportuni+ 
ties of speaking of myself, but I leave to your de- 
cision whether I have embraced them. Before 
concluding this epistle, I must express my de- 
light in reading Mr. John N. Wastfield’s letter 
written in the same number of the Musical World 
which contained Dr. C. H. Rinck’s beautiful and 
complimentary letter respecting the Contrapun- 
tist’s Society. May the examples set in the last 
week’s Musical World be followed by our clever 
musicians, und I trust ere long to be able to 
translate articles from the German Press respecting 
this society; and, moreover, to announce the 
names of other eminent musicians abroad, who 
will connect themselves with the Contrapuntist’s 
Society. Believe me faithful to art and truly thank- 
ful to you, Mr. Editor, for past favours, 
G. F, FLowers. 





Provincial. 





Wincacoms.—A Musical Festival, on a small 
scale, will take place at Winchcomb Church, in the 
course of the present or following month; a num- 
ber of professors from Cheltenham, ‘Tewkesbury, 
d&c., have volunteered their services on the occasion. 
—Cheltenkam Chronicle. 


WorcestTER.—Mr. Lover, the poet and musi- 
cian, is ubout to pay us another visit. A Plymouth 
paper of Saturday last, says, in allusion to his per- 
formances there—“ Mr. Lover was warmly greeted, 
and received well-earned applause throughout. We 
have seldom been more gratified: his stories were 
admirably told; he gave his songs with taste and 
drollery ; his jests were relished with keenness ; 
and everything ‘old just as he could have wished.” 
—IWorcester Journal 


CaeELTENHAM.—Mr. George Washbourne Mor- 
gan purposes giving four Philharmonic Concerts 
during the winter, the first of which will take place 
as soon as there are a sufficient number of subscri- 
bers.— Cheltenham Chronic'e. 


Baru.—The first meeting of the “ Harmonic So- 
ciety” was held on Friday evening. The room was 
filled to the doors. Mr. Bianchi Taylor conducted, 
and received the congratulations of the company. 
His MS. quartett, ‘Through groves sequestered,” 
was sung by Miss Patton, Miss Clayton, Mr. Mil- 
lar, and Mr. Bianchi Taylor, and encored. In the 
2nd act, Mr. Bianchi Taylor introduced a MS, glee, 
for three voices, expressly for amateurs, which was 
sung by Messrs. Lansdown, Temple, and English, 
and encored. A chorus, by E. Loder, ‘To, the 
Hills!’ received a similar compliment; and also 
the * ramp Chorus,” by Sir H. Bishop. There 
is a great increase of subscribers. * God save the 
Queen” concluded, the company joining in the 
chorus. Lord jJ. O’Bryen, who presided at the 
commencement, congratulated the company on 
meeting under such flattering auspices.—Bath Ga- 
zetle. 


Exeter. — Mr. Lover gave his second “ Irish 
Evening’’ at the Subscription Rooms, yesterday. 
Though the company was smail, everybody was 
delighted, and Mr. Lover, warmly and repeatedly 
applauded.— Western Luminary. 


Bristou.—Mr, Lover’s ‘Irish Morning,” and 
“ Trish Evening,” came off with success on Thurs- 
day, at the Victoria Rooms. Among the songs 
sung in the morning, the most effective were ‘‘ The 
Birth of St. Patrick,” ‘‘ Moily Bawn,” ‘ Widow 
Machree,” and “ The Angel’s whisper ;”—the story 
of « The Cow that ate the Piper,’”? was productive 
of much merriment. Of the songs sung in the 
evening, “The Bould Sojer Boy,” and ‘ Paddy’s 








Pastoral Rhapsody,” were encored. A concert of 
the Classical Harmonist Society (late the Vocal 
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Society), will be held on the 2lst inst., at the 
Royal Gloucester Hotel, under the conduct of 
Mesers. Corfe and Smith. The society numbers 
nearly 100 members.—Great Vestern Advertiser. 


MancueEster.— A provisional committee, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, Boroughreve, constables, 
churchwardeng, and tradesmen of Manchester, has 
been formed, to take steps for promoting the erec- 
tion of a Music Hall. A meeting took place in 
the commercial-room, at the Town Hall, on Thurs- 
day, when it was resolved that a meeting shonld be 
convened of all the influential parties in the town 
likely to take an interest in the proposal, including 
the committees or directors of the various musical 
societies. While Birmingham has its ‘Town Hall, 
and Liverpool will soon have its St. George’s Hall, 
Manchester, the greatest musical town in the king- 
dom, is without means of giving effect to the ca- 
pabilities it possesses.— “ The Harmonic Society” 
gave the first concert of the season at the Free 
'rade Hall, on Thursday evening. The concert 
commenced with the overture to “‘ Anacreon,’’ fol- 
lowed by a march and chorus from “‘ La Clemenza 
di Tito,’’ adapted to English words. Macfarren’s 
duet, “¢ Two Merry Gypsies,” by the Misses Wil- 
liams, was, of course, encored. A Barcarole, by 
Marras, was nicely sung by Mr. Burnett. Ben- 
nett’s madrigal, ‘The Lover to his Mistress,” by 
the choir, was encored. Miss M. Williams sang 
Benedict’s, “ By the Sad Sea Waves,” with great 
taste. A chorus from the “ Brides of Venice,” 
concluded the first part of the concert. The second 
part commenced with the overture to “ Semira- 
mide,’ followed by the Gipsy Chorus from the 
“ Bohemian Girl.” Signor Paltoni gave Balfe’s 
]] Postiglione,’”’ and was encored, Weelke’s ma- 
drigal, ‘‘ Welcome, sweet pleasure,” was also re- 
peated. ‘The Grecian Daughter,’’ was sung 
with great pathos by Miss A. Williams. The con- 
cert terminated with a sestett and chorus of Sir H. 
Bishop. The fact of these choral pieces being 
encored, reflects credit upon the choir and their 
conductor, Mr. D, W. Banks, who presided at the 
piano-forte with ability.—Manchester Courier. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Henry Purrrrrs has made a most 
successful hit at New York. 


THE Fottow1nc PERFORMERS were 
added to Her Majesty’s privata band 
dyring the visit of the King of the French 
at Windsor Castle :—Messrs. T. Cooke, 
Loder, Blagrove, W. Blagrove, A. Gries- 
bach, Hill, Lucas, Howell, Steel, and J. 
B. Chatterton.—Director Mr. Anderson. 


Parts (From our own Correspondent).— 
Adolph Adam’s Richard en Palestine, bas 
been played three times—but I doubt if it 
will be played many times more. The 
plot of the piece (which is from the pen 
of Paul Foucher) is taken from Walter 
Scott’s— The Talisman,” but the absence 
of the mighty Wizards esprit de narration, 
renders it heavy and uninteresting. ‘The 
music is precisely what I expected—where 
natural it is trivial, where affected it is 
heavy and monotonous. The overture is 
nothing more than a set of quadrilles. It 
is not in the genius of Adam to write a 
grand opera—there is nothing grand about 
him. Beyond a light operetta or a ballet 





he should not attempt to go. There is no- 
thing more tedious than a vast field of 
mesquineries, an infinity of bagatelles. The 
French public are too accustomed to the 
cumbrous tediousness of Meyerbeer, to put 
up with three long acts of trifling from Adam. 
Madam Dorus, Levasseur, and Barroilhet, 
are very good in their parts, but I cannot 
speak highly of the rest. Henri Blan- 
chard, puffer general for Schlesinger’s 
Gazette Musicale, reviews the opera under 
great disadvantage—he is a friend of the 

composer, but Schlesinger, who has not 
bought the opera, compels him to abuse it— 
and so, poor fellow, he abuses it, much 

against his grain ;—but “ Young men must 
live,” as Jack Falstaff says, and Henri 

Blanchard, with all his fine talk, is not 

magnanimous enough to sacrifice bread 

and butter to friendship. ‘To be literal, 

the opera of M. Adam is a failure, which 

I regret—as I would prefer seeing a French- 

man in request at the French opera, to 

either a German or an Italian. Adam, 

however, will take his revenge in a new 

ballet, about which he is engaged, and 

which will be produced with Neidermeyer’s 

forthcoming Marie Stwart—about which, 
report says nothing at all, and judging from 

Stradella, | am not surprised. 

La France Musicale denies, with much 
warmth, the truth of a report touching 
“the illustrious” (!) Meyerbeer—who, it 
is said, intends bringing out his “ 4fri- 
caine,” and Prophéte” (written for the 
Academie Royale) at Berlin. He would 
scorn such ingratitude, says that veridique 
journal. At the Jtaliens we have the same 
routine of worn out operas—the Barbiere 
has been played, and Semiramide, Puritani, 
Maria de Rohan, and Don Pasquale are 
promised—quite a feast of mediocrity.— 
The distribution of prizes at the Conserva- 
toire, takes place on Sunday the 27th inst. 
The concert of Lia Duport, the pretty 
French cantatrice, took place on Sunday 
week. In addition to the efforts of the 
charming Jbeneficiatre, we had Cinti Da- 
moreau with her showers of roulades, and 
Artot, with his imitation of Ernst’s Cer- 
naval de Venise. Thalberg has composed 


ra new study called Le Depart, a companion 


to his well known study in A minor. The 
French musical press are in convulsions 
about it. I suppose your spirited friends, 
Beale and Chappell, will have the copy- 
right for England. Dohler has composed 
three new notiurni, and De Beriot a Fourth 
Concerto, which he has dedicated to the 
sisters Milanollo. Liszt is expected by the 
end of the month. The composer for the 
pianoforte now most in vogue, is Stephen 
Heller, whose delicious fantasia on Schu- 
bert’s “ La Truite,” has made a furore— 
nearly one hundred thousand copies have 
been sold. Schlesinger who declined to 


purchase it originally, and abandoned it to 
a music-seller at Lille, is now ready to bite 
his tongue through with vexation. “ La 
Truite’ forms one of four Morceaux de 
Salon. Heller has now his hands full.— 
The publishers of Germany and Italy be- 
siege him on all sides. 


Franxrort, Oct. 2.—M. Leopold de 
Meyer gave a concert at the theatre, in 
which he proved himself one of the most 
gtyantic pianists we have had occasion to 
hear. A vocal festival is in process of for- 
mation, in Germany, to take place once in 
five years. 


Lerrstc.—The works of Palestrina are 
going to be printed here in a complete 
form, under the superintendance of M. 
Baini—they will also appear in London 
under the auspices of M. Bunsen. The 
clever little Joachim is here—he plays. bet- 
ter than ever, and studies composition un- 
der the care of Hauptman,— Ernst is anxi- 
ously expected on his way to Vienna. 


TuarpEerG has decided on settling in 
Paris.—He will take a select number of 
pupils, at the hotel Horace Vernet, where 
he resides at present. We hear that he 
has bought a house. 


Tue Marstro.—This interesting and 
impartial work, is intended to be revived 
in the spring (report says)—that is, always 
provided that funds can be procured.— 
There will be plenty of foreign artists 
here, we presume, willing to pay for writ- 
ing their own memoirs—but old scores must 
be rubbed off, before anything effectual 
can be done. 


Marpure.—aA translation of the cele- 
brated work on music of this theorist, is in 
process of publication. The translator is 
Mr. Stimpson, of Birmingham, a provincial 
professor of high standing, and a frequent 
correspondent of the Musical World. 


Donter, Stvort, Prartr, with their 
vocal comrades, Miss Steele, and Madame 
and Signor Lablache, have given concerts 
at Tunbridge Wells, Dover, Brighton, 
Worthing, Chichester, Southampton, and 
Blackheath, with various success. The 
talent of the artists has met with universal 
approbation, though the golden rewards 
have not invariably fallen in showers. 


Mrz. T. M. Muonrr, the pianist and com- 
poser, has left London on a six months’ 
visit to Edinburgh. Though we can ill” 
spare so accomplished a musician, and in 
consequence deeply regret his absence, we 
trust he will find in Edinburgh that wel- 
come and appreciation to which his very 
eminent abilities so justly entitle him.— 
Musical Examiner. 
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OLD TUBAL CAIN.* 
By C. Mackay, Esq. 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung : 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron, glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rush’d out, in scarlet rout, 
As he fashion’d the sword and spear ; 
And he sang, “ Hurra! for my handiwork, 

Hurra! for the spear and sword, 
Hurra ! for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord.”’ 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one pray’d for a strong steel blade, 
As the crown of his own desire : 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And they gave him gifts of pearls and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free ; 

And they sang, “* Hurra for Tubal Cain 
Who hath given us strength anew, 

Hurra! for the smith, Hurra! for the fire, 
And Hurra! for the metal true.” 


But a sudden change came o’er his head, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain, 
For the evil he had done : 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind ; 

And the land was red with the blood they shed, 
[n their rage for carnage blind; 

And he said, “ Alas! that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Ts to slay their fellow man!” 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain, 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forebore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smoulder’d low ; 

And he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high; 

And he sang, “ Hurra! for my handiwork, 
And the red sparks lit the air, 

Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made,” 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 


And men taught wisdom from the pust, 
In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands : 

And sang, “ Hurra! for Tubal Cain, 
Our stanch good friend is he; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough, 
To him our praise shall be: 

But while Oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Tho’ we may thank him for the plough, 
We'll not forget the sword. 


Ernst.—The tollowing extract of a let- 
ter, addressed to the Editor of the Musical 
Examiner, by this distinguished artist, 
cannot but be interesting to our readers :— 

Mayence, Oct. 6, 1844, 
My dear » 

Though I do not recollect a word of your last 
letter, I am nevertheless going to answer it. Iknow, 
without referring to it, that it contains expressions 
of friendship for me, and for these I thank you 








* This admirable lyric has been set to music and 


withallmy heart. * ° ® ® ® # 


I should have commenced my letter by asking your 
forgiveness for my long silence, but you are so 
used to it, that I thought it would be a better effect 
to present you my apologies in the middle. Once 
more, then, I ask forgiveness, without confounding 
you with reasons, which would be no reasons at 
all, and most of which you would take for pretexts 
—wherein you would be perfectly correct. I will 
try, then, to make up for the past, to-day, by writ- 
ing you, at length and breadth, all that has hap 

pened to me—and which might have happened to 
me, had it happened. 1 feel, however, that I am 
somewhat too forward with my promises, and shall 
do better by leaving half my adventures to your own 
imagination. Your last letter reached me at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 1 stayed nearly a month in thattown. 
I gave two concerts at the Theatre, and one at the 
Redoute. Besides which, I played at a concert, 
the proceeds uf which were to be devoted to a he- 
nevolent object. From Aix I went to Cologne, 
where I gave two concerts—from Cologne to El- 
berfeld (one concert at the Casino)—from Elberfeld 
back again to Cologne, to play at a concert given 
in aid of the Prussians, who suffered by the recent 
inundations of the Rhine—from Cologne once more 
to Elberleld (two concerts at the Theatre)—from 
Elberfeld again to Cologne (another concert at the 
Theatre, alter the Milanolos had played twice)— 
thence to Dusseldorf, and from Dusseidorfto Crefeld, 
at each of which towns I gave a concert. Most of 
these concerts were very numerously attended, one 
or two of them indifferently, but at all of them my 
reception was in the highest degree gratifying. 
* * * * ® At last, here I am, at 
Mayence. I played yesterday, at the theatre, for 
the first time, and on Tuesday J play again—after 
which I leave, by railroad, for Weimar—from Wei- 
mar to Leipzic—from Leipzic to Dresden—and 
from Dresden to Vienna. For some days Frank- 
fort was like a little London, in consequence of the 
great number of artists who were there at the same 
time. Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Diéhler, Leopold 
de Meyer, Piatti, Rosenhain, and Vivier were there 
—uard excepting Rosenhuin, all of them performed 
in public. 1 saw Dohler and Piatti there, on their 
way to England, where they are engaged with a 
party tor a month’s tour in the provinces. Leopold 
Meyer was there, on his way to Brussels; from 
him { heard more recent news of you than from 
your last letter. The world is sown with artists— 
God knows what fruit will come of them. Let us 
hope if (which is a matter of doubt) little fruit ac- 

crues to art, that some may grow, at least, for the 
urtists themselves. Adieu, my friend—you are 
now in possession of the history of another two 
months of my life—at least of my public life. My 
private life is so simple that it is not worth des- 

cribing—and you already know it—such us it was 
in London it is elsewhere. * * * a 
[ am tolerably industrious now—I am abouta Fan 

tasia on Irish airs, which will soon be finished. 
My recollections of Dublin are continually present, 
and under such an influence, it cun hardly fail of 
becoming, if not admirable, at least endurable. 
We must place this to the account of those souvenirs 
un peu prosaiques, of which that pow time was 
not altogether destitute, and which come sometimes 
to drag me from heaven and plant me upon earth. 
I trust that you will hear this Fantasia in London, 
next,season, for I have not altered my intention of 
visiting you then. Meanwhile let me know all that 
has been, is, and willbe going on there. ® * 
* ° * * H. W. ERNST. 


Miss A. Witi1ams.—The Manchester 
Guardian, in an excellent article on a 
late concert of the “ Harmonie Society,” 
erroneously states this clever vocalist to 
have been educated in the Academy. She 





publicly sung by a popular vocalist, 





was a pupil of Mr. T. Cooke. 


TO 
GEORGE FRENCH FLOWERS, MUS. BAC. 
1 will not dip my pen in gall, 
Nor quarrel, Sir, with you, 
For, really you are after all 
A contrapuntist true. 


You crow, and spread your airy wings, 
And proudly strut about, 

Unheedful of the puny stings 
Which envy throws about. 


Some say your head is out of joint, 
Pray heed not what they say, 

But give them straight a counterpoint 
To gulp, as best they may. 


Some say you are “ phlegmatic,” friend, 
“A most mistaken man ;"’ 
Ne’er heed their spite, it does but tend 
To crown you—A Savan ! 
Euiza, 
N.B.—If Mr. Flowers is in the habit of 
giving instructions in counterpoint, Eliza 
will be most happy to place herself under 
him, for a few weeks. 


Mozarr.—The musicians of Vienna 
have been contributing their share of the 
funeral honours to the son of Mozart, who 
died recently at Carlsbad. On the 5th in- 
stant, all the artists of the imperial chapel, 
those of the lyrical theatres, and the most 
distinguished dilettanti of the capital, mak- 
ing a band of 800, celebrated in the Church 
of St. Augustine, a service for his repose, 
which included the Requiem of his great 
father, and was attended by the illustrious 
men of all kinds in the eapital—(Liverpool 
Mail.) 


Frankrort, Oct. 4.—Yesterday, Leopold 
de Meyer was heard for the second time 
at the theatre. His success was brilliant ; 
he was greeted with repeated plaudits, and 
was called for after each morceau, to re- 
ceive the homage of the public. Except- 
ing Liszt, no pianist hus met at this theatre 
a receptiou so enthusiastic as M. de Meyer; 
his enormous power over the piano would 
induce us to call him a Hercules, were the 
appellation compatible with the grace of 
his style, which rather suggests an Apollo. 
—Journal de Frankfort. 


Juxiren and his forces have been in 
Edinburgh, where Dohler, Sivori, and 
Piatti, are expected ; and somewhat later, 
Thalberg, John Parry, Miss Dolby, and 
Miss Eliza Birch—IF'rEpERicK RAKEMAN, 
the pianist, left London on Saturday, for 
New York. He has been, for the last 
three months, in Paris, enjoying the society 
of Stephen Heller, Charles Hallé, Hector 
Berlioz, and Panofka. — Leorotp bE 
Meyer has given three concerts in the 
theatre at Frankfort, with immense success 
— Dohler, Piatti, and Vivier two—and 
Moscheles one. — Mz. Henry RvssEy 
gave one of his entertainments at the 
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Western Literary Institution, in Leicester 
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Square, on Thursday night. The concert 
room was crammed. Kirkman’s Fonda 
made a great effect, and many of the songs 
were encored. 


Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society re- 
commence their performances on the 6th 
of November, with Handel’s magnificent 
oratorio of Israel in Egypt. 


Socirry or British Musicians. —On 
Wednesday week, the trial of quartets, 
trios, &e., the compositions of members, 
took place at the Rooms of Messrs. Erat, 
Berners Street. A trio by Mr. W. C. Mac- 
farren, a quartet by Mr. Graves, a sonata 
for violin and pianoforte by Mr. C. E. 
Horsley, and some songs, the compositions 
of Mr. Wylde, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. 
Horsley, were performed. 


Tut Concerts given by Mrs. St. Albin, 
last week, at Lancaster, Preston, Bolton 
Chester, &c., have been successful, and the 
performances of the fair beneficiaire and 
her daughter, on the pianoforte, elicited 
great applause. The vocalists were Miss 
Whitnall, Mr. H. V. Lewis, and Mr. John 
Parry, whose buffo scenes were invariably 


encored, Mr. John Parry was announced 
to sing, on Monday evening, at a con- 


cert given at Liverpool, by Miss Keale, 
a pupil of Thalberg. Albert Smith's 
Fayre Rosamonde, and “ The Polka ex- 
plained,” have made a decided hit in the 
provinces. 


Incurnpt, the talented basso, of whom 
we have more than once had occasion to 
speak favourably, has started for Paris, 
where he intends to pass the winter.— 
JuLes pE Gurmes has returned from Brus- 
sels, and will shortly resume his highly 
estimated vocal classes.—Satv1, the tenor, 
has gone to Russia. 


A New Viotrrntst.—At a concert given 
on Saturday evening by Messrs. Ciebra, 
the celebrated guitar-players, in Blagrove’s 
Rooms, Mortimer Street, a young violinist, 
whose name is Silberberg, played in a duet 
composed by Herz and Lafont, with great 
success. His tone is good, his execution 
steady, and his expression that of a culti- 
vated musician. With practise, he cannot 
fail to distinguish himself.— Times. 


Concerts will take place at Brighton 
on the 28th, and at Maidstone on the 30th 
inst., for which several London artists have 
been engaged. — Mr. R. Venva will give 
a concert at Cambridge early next month, 
for which several singers from London 
have been secured. We hope that the 
flocks of foreign singing birds who have 
lately scoured the country, will have left a 
few seeds here and there for our own pretty 
warblers. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Parties desirous of purchasing 
complete sets, single volumes, or 
back numbers of the “ Musica. 
Wortp,” will be kind enough to 
apply to the Editor (by note) from 
whom only they can be obtained. 


Mr. Dovucnre— As the article enclosed to us 
in Mr. D.’s polite note is not in onr province, as 
musical critics, we cannot notice it unless adver- 
tised in our pages. This is no disrespect to Mr. 
D.’s invention, but if one extraneous article were 
noticed, any other would have equal right to ex- 

ect it. Mr. J. Waite—His account has been 
forwarded to him. The other part of his letter 
will receive attention. Miss Saran CuapmMan— Her 
request shall be attended to. Mn. Harnstreet 
— Another copy has been forwarded. Mr. E. Fet- 
Lows, Mr. Lyon, Miss Bonnam, Mr. Casterton, 
—Subscriptions received with thanks. Messrs. 
Beare and Cuapeett—Their favours have come 
to hand. Mar. R. Otivigr—We have made use of 
his communication. Mr. Strimpson—A letter 
from our correspondent has been mislaid, and only 
just come to hand ; he shall hear from us privately. 


REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 


Next number our Reviews of New Music will be 
commenced, on an improued and greatly extended 
scale. Prompt attention will be paid to every 
communication. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





LAST NEW SONGS OF 
9. Wa. BDadvitson. 
Just Published, 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the 


Vocal Elustrations of Sbhellep, 
First Series, dedicated to 
ERNST. 
No. I.—"‘Swifter far than Summer’s flight” (Lament, 
sung by Miss Do.sy with distinguished success). 
No. I1.—“‘ Rough wind that moanest lond” (Dirge, sung 
by Herr Staudigl and Signor Ferrari). 
*,* In the Press. 


No. III. — “False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,” 
(Beatrice’s song from the “ Cenci,” sung by Miss Bas- 
$ANO and Miss DotBy). 


WESSEL & STAPLETON, 
67, Frith Street, Soho. 
(Office of the Musical Examiner), 


Pub!ishers of the “ British Vocal Album,” and the entire 
works of Caupin, STEPREN HELLER, and Motiquk, 





Pullien’s Celebrated Polkas. 


Mons. Juntixn has the honour to announce that Nos. 
5 and 6 of his collection of Potxas are published. 
This collection is ncw composed of No. 1, The Original 
Polka; No. 2, The Royal Polka, No. 3, The Drawing 
Room, No. 4, The Rage of Vienna, No. 5, The Imperiz] 
Polka, and No. 6, The Douro Polka; the other six, 
forming the complete collection of Twelve Polkas, will be 
published weekly during the present and following month. 
The immense success of M. JULLIEN’s Polkas having in- 
duced unprincipled persons to publish spurious imitations, 
Mons. JuLiien has published the above Polkas at hisown 
office, 3, Mappox Street, New Bond Street; and in 
order to secure the public against the possibility of pur- 
chasing the incorrect copies, he has attached his signature 


A Grand Military Hantasia, 
(For the Piano-forte), 
Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens, 1843, 
By J.COHAN, (Pupil of Ries.) 


“Mr. Cohan has aimed at giving a musical idea of a 
great moral revolution; and, as far as such a thing is 
compassable by harmonic, melodic, and canonic means, 
he has succeeded. The effect of this morceau, in the hands 
of a pianist like the composer, must be brilliant, warlike, 
and excitive: we recommend every lover of music this 
veritable battle-piece. The fantasia is appropriately dedi- 
cated to an illustrious Greek.”—Musical Examiner. 

“This is really an extraordinary musical effort. full of 
originality, and illustrating a series of circumstances 
which might be supposed out of the range of the instru- 
meat; but Mr. Cohan has certainly succeeded in imparting 
to it a coherency and fancy, a vivid reality, and melodie 
arrangement that reflects great merit on his poetical power, 
and his harmonic facility. Independently of its dash and 
vigour, it is valuable as a show piece to those who possess 
a fair mastery over executional difficulties. It is full of 
— aud incident as abattle-piece, by Horace Vernet.— 

ra. 


Algo a Monvo Brillante. 


“This is another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant 
compositions, in which the peculiar force and sparkling 
effect of his own style are conspicuous; whilst the 
equality, exactness, and classical character of the school 
to which he belongs, are maintained unbroken.”—Suz.} 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author’s re- 
sidence, 26, Soho Square, where he gives private lessons 
on the violin or piano-forte (with and without the violin 
accompaniment). Mr. Cohan alsc attends at the resi- 
dences of his pupils. 


New Duets and Trios 
FOR LADIES VOICES, 
BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


The Fairy Ring, Duet, sung by Miss A. and Miss 
BA. WEHMREEB ccccccce coccsese coctsc ccccceesse 
Come to the Myrtle bower, ditto ditto ............ 
Under the oaken tree, ditto, sung by Miss 
forth and Miss Dolby ........cesesesceceeces ° 
Two merry Gipsies, ditto, sung by Miss A. and 
Miss M. Williams, also by Miss Marshall and 
Miss Dolby, Miss Rainforth and Miss Dolby, and 
Miss Lucombe and Miss S. Flower...... 
Merrily meet again, Trio for 3 equal voices........ 
With hearts light and merry, Round, ditto........ 
Spread wide the sail, ditto ditto .......... sseceee 
We are spirits blithe and free, ditto ditto........ ee 


London: CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 








Just Published, Part 1 of 
The sHusic of Lreland, 


as performed in 
Ma. Horncastie’s Irish ENTERTAINMENT, 


Consisting of the Bardic and Connaught ‘Caoine’s Faity 
Chaunt and Songs—Rural Ballads—Songs of 
—Marches—Jigs, &c., harmonized and arranged by F. 
W. Horncastie, Gentleman of Her Majesty’s 
Royal. The work to be completed in three parts, 

25s. to subscribers; Single Parts, 10s. 6d. each. Pub- 
lished by the Editor, 37, Upper Norton Street ; and to be 
had of all Music Sellers and Booksellers. 


Charles Nicholson’s flutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of Proressors and AmarTevns to his latest im- 
proved Flutes; pacer wh instruments sages so well known 
to every true musician, yet, to the young performer, a 
a word or two may besaid with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and stil] maintains its su- 
periority. Third--In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quality 
of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, perfooms on 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be instructed on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors 








to each copy, none can therefore, be relied on which have 





not his autograph. 


by 
applying at the manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford ~ 
Street. 
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THALBERG, MENDELSSOHN, AND LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


—<>IIP VIII 


The following Works by THALBERG. 
SEMIRAMIDE, DON JUAN, LA SONNAMBULA, GRAND FANTASIAS, 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THREE STUDIES, No. 1—A MINOR. No. 2—A MAJOR. 
No. 8—A MINOR. 3s. each. 
NOCTURNE IN F SHARP MAJOR—3s. TROIS ROMANCES SANS 
PAROLES—3s. 





In the Press. 


A GRAND SONATA BY S. THALBERG. 


‘* We understand that a larger sum has been paid by the foreign publishers for the copyright of a 
New Grand Sonata by THateerc than was ever before given to any composer for a similar work,”’— 
Standard. 





The following Works by MENDELSSOHN. 
FANTASIA, IN WHICH IS INTRODUCED “THE LAST ROSE OF, SUMMER,” 3s. 
NOTTURNO, MARCH, & SCHERZO, IN “THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” ds. 
ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, 38s. 6d. 





The following Works by LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
BAJAZETH, MACHMUDIER, TURKISH AIRS, 3s. 6d. each. 
LE. DEPART ET LE RETOUR, NOCTURNES, 3s. AIRS RUSSES, 3s | 
LUCREZIA BORGIA—GRAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
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DOHLER, AND HERZ. 


MOSCHELES, 





The following Works hy MOSCHELES. 
DON PASQUALE—FANTASIA AND MELANGE, 4s. each. 
LE POLKA DES SALONS, 3s. 6d. BRIDES OF VENICE, FANTASIA, 4s 





The following Works by DOHLER. 

» TARENTELLE, 3s. SOUVENIRS DE NAPLES, TARENTELLE DUET, 5s. 
LES ROMANCES SANS PAROLES, Booxs 1 & 2, 3s. 6d. each. 
NOTTURNO IN D FLAT, 2s. 6d. 

GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT ON NATIONAL IRISH AIRS, 5s. 





The following Works by HERZ. 
SEMIRAMIDE, GRAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
DON PASQUALE, FANTASIA, 3s. 64. 
DON SEBASTIANO, TROIS DIVERTISSEMENTS, 3s. each. 
LES SIRENES, TROIS CANTILENES DE BELLINI, 3s. 6d. each. 








CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, RECENT STREET. 


Sv. Henry Russell, 
(FROM AMERICA), 


In answer to the very numerous inquiries relating to his 
next vocal entertainment, begs leave to inform the 
public that he is on the point of leaving town for a pro- 
vincial tour of some week’s duration, but that immediately 
on his return, his fourth 


VOCAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
will be advertised. Mr. Russell begs to say, in answer 
to many inquiries, that the 

FONDA PIANO-FORTE 
can only be seen at the manufactory of 
Messrs. KIRKMAN & SONS, 
Soho Square, the Patentees and Makers. 





Just Published, 
Old Tubal Cain, 


the words by 
CHARLES MACKAY, 
the music by 
HENRY RUSSELL. 


*,* Sung with unprecedented applause by the com- 


EsQ., 


poser. 

This is by far the best of Mr. Russell’s Songs;—the 
words (for which see Musical World), are admirably 
characteristic and full of interest. 


JEFFERYS & CO., 21, Soho Square. 





THE LAST NEW SONG 


of 
Sv. Benryp Russell, 


(Just Published), 


“© The Dream of the Rebeller,”’ 
poetry by 
CHARLES Mackay, EsgQ., 
(Author of the “ Ship on Fire,” dc., &c.,) 


As sung by the composer at his popular entertainments 
in the Hanover Square Rooms. 

*,* This song combines the peculiarly dramatic cha- 
racter of Mr. Henry Russell’s most popular vocal com- 
positions with a vein of beautiful melody, which must 
make it equally attractive to the amateur and the profes. 
sor. The accompaniment is remarkable for rich harmony 
and general adaptability to the power of the instrument 
(Musical Paper). 

LEADER & COCK, 
63, New Bond Street (corner of Brook Street). 


New Song, 
Art thou in Tears? 


Words by E. J. Git, 
Music by F. N. Crovcn. 


“Mr. Crouch, the gifted composer of Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, Dermot Astore, &c., has again delighted us with a 
charming ballad, the'melody of which is of a highly 
plaintive and touching character, edmirably adapted to 
display to advantage baritone or contralto voices.—(Mu- 
sical Review.) 


DUFF & HODGSON, 65, Oxford Street. 


Where also may be had the new and popular Duet, s 
by Miss Lucombe and Miss Dolby, — 


“Bet us Robe,” 


BY 
EDWARD JAMES LODER. 


nS Ea SSRN 


London:—G. PURKESS, at the “ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean Street, 
Soho, where communications for the Editor, and works for Review, and 
Advertisements should be sent.—R. GROOMBRIDGE, 5, Paternoster Row; 
MITCHESON, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; and the following Music 
Sellers :—Chappell, New Bond Street ; Cramer & Co.,Regent Strect ; 
Cocks & Co., Princes Street; D'Almaine, Soho Square; Duff & Hodg~ 
son, Oxford Street; and may be had on order of all respectable Music 
and Bookseilers. inted and Published by THOMAS HARRILD, of } 1, 
Great Distaff Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 1}, Dudley Court, in the Parish 
3 i Silver Street, in the City of London, Thursday Oct. 

’ . 
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